MAUNDE THOMPSON, DIRECTOR
actually practised, to the very natural disapproval of Samuel Butler,
who held him otherwise in high regard, and indeed in his position
it was a vagary pessimi exempli But he was individual in all things,
and a striking refutation of the absurd popular idea of a librarian;
he has been called "the most living of men."8
George Fortescue was Garnett's successor as Keeper.9 He had
left the Reading Room in 1896 to devote himself to the Subject
Index, to the analysis (it is not a detailed catalogue) of the Croker
French Revolution Tracts, published in 1899, and to helping the
Keeper in the general administration of the Department, a task
which of course far exceeds that in any other Department, and is
about equal to that'in all the rest taken together, which is perhaps
why some of the Keepers and a number of the Deputy Keepers of
Printed Books have left names remembered only inside the Museum
or even inside the Department itself. In the Reading Room Fortescue
was followed for four years by one of these little-known men, William
Robert Wilson. Wilson was no great scholar, but both in the Reading
Room and in the general administration, to which he was later
transferred, he had many of the qualities of Winter Jones, calm
good sense, which caused him to be highly valued by Maunde
Thompson, and a kind heart, which served as a lubricant, sometimes
needed, in the working of the Library. This latter quality contrasted
with the would-be stern but in practice often very ineffective disci-
pline practised by some seniors in his own junior days, which he was
sometimes heard to speak of with contempt. In 1900 his pkce in the
Reading Room was taken by George Frederick Barwick, a man of
more striking ability and of much scholarship, whose administration
of the Room has left a tradition ranking with Garnett's and For-
tescue's. After his retirement from the Museum Barwick employed
his leisure in writing what is the standard book on the Reading Room.
During Barwick's time as Superintendent occurred the closing of
the Reading Room, which has been referred to in an earlier chapter.
In 1967 the barrel roof of Charing Cross station suddenly collapsed.
The Trustees were naturally concerned as to the state of the similar
structure of the Reading Room, which had then had exactly half a
century of use, being a little older than Charing Cross. They had
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